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CHARGE. 


REVEREND  BRETHREN, 

The  interval  of  time,  which  has  elapsed  since 
I  first  met  you  in  the  character  of  your  diocesan, 
has  been  marked  by  the  rapid  growth,  or  de- 
velopment, of  a  spirit  of  innovation.  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  use  the  word  in  an  invi- 
dious sense ;  but  simply  as  denoting  a  bent  and 
tendency  towards  change,  in  almost  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  social  fabric.  It  may  be  for 
good,  or  for  evil :  we  trust  that  it  may  be  over- 
ruled by  Providence  to  good :  but  whether  for 
good,  or  for  evil,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth  into  the 
world ;  and  while  we  look  with  wonder,  if  not 
with  dismay,  at  its  past  triumphs,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  trace  its  progress  with  anxiety,  and 
to  watch  its  intents  with  somewhat  of  appre- 
hension, if  not  of  alarm. 

B 


Of  one  thing  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  to 
all  those  persons,  who  are  bent,  not  upon  salutary 
changes,  and  real  improvements,  but  upon  the 
utter  subversion  and  removal  of  all  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  government  and  social  order  in  this 
country,  its  established  church  must  ever  be  an 
object  of  especial  hostility,  and  a  point  of  syste- 
matic attack :  for  it  is  to  the  established  church 
of  this  kingdom,  to  its  scriptural  doctrines  and 
formularies,  promulgated  and  exemplified  by  the 
active  ministrations  of  its  clergy,  and  by  its 
decent  and  solemn  observances,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the  general 
diffusion  and  maintenance  of  sound  and  healthy 
principles,  and  a  recognition  of  moral  obligation, 
on  the  part  both  of  those  who  govern,  and  those 
who  are  governed.  The  true  peace  and  real  pros- 
perity of  the  country  depend,  not  upon  the  multi- 
plicity of  minute  legislative  provisions,  nor  upon 
any  economic  regulations,  however  ingeniously 
devised,  and  however  useful,  as  subsidiary  aids  ; 
but  upon  its  Christianity  :  and  its  Christianity 
mainly  depends  upon  the  labours  of  its  parochial 
clergy.1 

When  I  addressed  you  four  years  ago  from 
this  place,  I  said,  that  I  did  not  perceive,  amongst 
the  dissenters,  any  symptoms  of  increased  hos- 
tility towards  the  established  church.  It  is 

See  Appendix  A. 


now,  however,  too  apparent,  that  even  then, 
the  spirit  of  bitterness  prevailed  amongst  them 
to  a  great  extent,  and  waited  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  break  forth.  That  opportunity  was 
shortly  afterwards  afforded,  in  the  excitement 
and  agitation,  occasioned  by  the  proposal  and 
accomplishment  of  a  great  political  change  ;  and 
the  moment,  at  which  it  was  peculiarly  to  be  de- 
sired, that  Christians  of  all  denominations  should 
unite  their  efforts  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind, 
and  to  allay  those  heats  and  dissensions,  which 
must  ever  be  most  injurious,  not  merely  to  the 
interests  of  this  or  that  religious  denomination, 
but  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  itself, — that  mo- 
ment was  chosen  by  our  adversaries,  to  assail 
the  church  and  its  ministers  with  every  engine, 
which  the  armoury  of  controversy  could  supply. 
And  we  have  perhaps  no  right  to  complain, 
that  they  were  skilful  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  the  church's  difficulties,  and  to  compass  her 
destruction,  when  they  thought  that  there  was 
none  to  deliver  her,  if  they  are  really  persuaded 
that  the  existence  of  any  established  church  is 
incompatible  with  the  purity  and  prosperity  of 
religion  in  this  country.  But  what  we  may 
justly  complain  of,  is  this,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
reconciled  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  their 
Christian  sincerity,  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  warfare  against  the  church,  they  have  had 
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recourse  to  the  grossest  calumnies,  and  the  most 
unfounded  accusations.2 

The  question,  which  relates  to  the  lawfulness 
and  expediency  of  an  established  religion,  we  are 
content  to  argue  with  them  upon  fair  and  equal 
terms ;  and  we  do  not  find  fault  with  those,  who 
maintain,  erroneously  as  we  think,  the  negative 
side  of  the  question,  as  long  as  they  restrict 
themselves  to  truth.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
remonstrate  against  the  ignorance,  or  the  dis- 
ingenuousness,  which  compels  us  to  be  perpe- 
tually contending  with  false  assertions  and  no- 
torious fallacies ;  repeatedly  to  deny  assertions 
which  are  as  confidently  reiterated  as  though 
they  neither  had  been,  nor  could  be  denied ;  and 
to  be  continually  destroying  phantoms,  which 
are  again  conjured  up,  and  decked  in  all  the 
colours  of  inventive  falsehood.  There  is  not  a 
feature  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  nor  a  point  of 
importance  connected  with  the  functions  and 
character  of  the  clergy,  which  has  not  been 
made  a  subject  of  the  grossest  misrepresentation, 
by  men,  who,  if  they  did  not  possess  correct 
information,  had  at  least  the  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Our  endowments  have  been  exaggerated,  our 
labours  depreciated,  and  our  services  disparaged, 
in  the  face  of  recorded  evidence,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  testimony  of  all  experience.3  It  were  easy 

2  See  Appendix  B.  3  See  Appendix  C. 


for  me  to  adduce  instances  of  the  misrepresen- 
tations to  which  I  allude ;  but  the  subject  is  one 
upon  which  we  should  not  profitably  dwell.  The 
present  occasion  seems  rather  to  call  for  a  serious 
review  of  the  position  in  which  we  stand  at  the 
present  moment,  as  the  clergy  of  an  established 
church,  than  either  for  a  defence  of  ourselves 
against  the  calumnies  of  our  opponents,  or 
for  that  recrimination,  which,  it  were  easy  to 
show,  would  leave  them  no  ground  of  self- con- 
gratulation, in  the  result  of  a  comparison,  fairly 
instituted,  between  the  defects  of  our  respective 
systems. 

But  although  we  have  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  spirit,  in  which  the  dissenters 
have  resumed  their  controversy  with  the  church, 
and  of  the  arts,  to  which  they  have  had  recourse 
in  the  conduct  of  that  controversy,  we  should 
offend  against  truth  and  candour,  if  we  imputed 
to  the  whole  body  the  violence  and  uncharitable- 
ness  of  a  part.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
persons,  ministers  as  well  as  members,  of  dissent- 
ing congregations,  who  entertain  no  feeling  of 
bitterness  towards  the  established  church.  The 
proportion,  indeed,  which  the  moderate  non- 
conformists bear  to  the  more  violent,  has,  I  fear, 
been  considerably  diminished^  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
dissenting  body  are  manifestly  to  be  regarded  as 
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combined  together  for  political  rather  than  reli- 
gious objects  ;  and  I  am  stating  nothing  more  than 
has  been  broadly  asserted  by  some  of  their  own 
writers,  when  I  say,  that  their  views  are  far  less 
spiritual,  and  more  secular,  than  those  of  the  older 
nonconformists.  But  still  there  are  many,  and 
some,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  distinguished 
amongst  them  for  piety  and  learning,  who,  sepa- 
rated as  they  are  from  us  in  polity  and  discipline, 
yet  agreeing  with  us  in  all  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  are  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  faithful  keeper  and 
witness  of  Christian  truth  ;4  and  who  wholly  dis- 
approve of  the  outcry  which  is  raised  against 
her  by  her  less  candid  opponents.  And  surely 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  case  of  a 
person,  who  may  conscientiously  dissent  from 
the  established  church,  without  desiring  its 
overthrow;  who  may  think,  looking  to  the  present 
imperfect  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
principle,  that  some  religious  establishment  is 
necessary ;  and  who  has  been  taught  by  the  ex- 
perience of  past  times,  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  any  establishment,  which  will  be  less 
burthensome  upon  his  conscience,  or  his  pro- 
perty, than  our  own.5 

The   question,   Ought  there   to   be  an  esta- 

4  See  Appendix  D.  5  See  Appendix  E. 


blished  church  ?  is  plainly  to  be  determined  by 
the  solution  of  another,  Is  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  any  form  of  Christianity  calculated  to 
promote,  or  impede  the  moral  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  a  people  ?  There  being  no 
express  prohibition  of  a  religious  establishment 
in  the  Word  of  God,  the  question,  about  which 
so  much  unnecessary  discussion  has  been  wasted, 
whether  such  an  establishment  be  scriptural,  or 
not ;  resolves  itself  into  another,  Whether  an 
establishment  be  fitted  to  advance  the  great 
objects,  for  which  the  Scriptures  have  been 
given  to  mankind?  If  it  be  fitted  to  advance 
those  ends,  it  is  scriptural,  as  well  as  useful  and 
expedient;  and  the  whole  controversy  is  really 
reducible  to  a  single  topic  of  debate,  whether 
the  religious  instruction  of  a  nation  be  not  most 
effectually  carried  on  by  means  of  an  endowed 
and  established  church  ?  We  maintain,  that 
not  only  is  it  most  efficiently  carried  on  by  that 
instrumentality,  but  that,  with  respect  to  the 
country  at  large,  it  would  not  be  carried  on  at 
all  without  it.  Our  large  towns,  indeed,  and 
populous  districts,  might  perhaps  be  provided 
with  a  precarious  supply  of  Christian  teaching 
and  ministrations,  by  the  voluntary  benevolence 
of  pious  persons,  associated  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  the  purpose  :  but  the  rural  population  of  our 
villages  and  hamlets,  scattered  by  thousands 
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over  the  surface  of  the  land/  would  be  left 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  unsupplied  with  the 
means  of  grace  and  edification.  I  might  put  it 
to  the  common  sense  and  honesty  of  many  of 
the  laity  who  now  hear  me,  whether  their  own 
parishes  would  have  any  regular  supply  of 
Christian  ministration  and  instruction,  if  there 
were  no  legal  provision  for  upholding  a  church 
and  maintaining  a  clergyman  ?  But  I  forbear 
from  dwelling  upon  this  obvious  truth :  it  is 
now  beginning  to  be  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged.  The  subject  has  of  late  been 
thoroughly  canvassed ;  and  the  more  searchingly 
the  claims  of  the  established  church  are  exa- 
mined, the  more  indisputable  will  they  appear 
to  be,  on  the  score  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  on 
the  higher  grounds  of  its  apostolic  derivation  and 
authority.  That  it  may  be  rendered  still  more 
useful,  still  more  generally  efficient,  as  an 
instrument  for  Christianizing  the  people  of  this 
country,  we  readily  admit;  and  we  earnestly 
desire  that  it  should  be  so ;  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  quieting  its  opponents,  but  with  an 
honest  view  to  the  great  ends  for  which  it  is 
established. 

With  respect  to  those  members   of  the  dis- 
senting body,  who  have  been  most  vehement  in 
their  outcries   against    the  church,   it  is   now 
6  See  Appendix  F. 
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sufficiently  apparent,  that  no  internal  improve- 
ments, nor  any  change  in  those  external  regula- 
tions, which  may  seem  to  press  inconveniently 
upon  them,  will  satisfy  their  wishes,  or  mitigate 
their  hostility.  They  have  openly  proclaimed, 
that  what  they  desire  is,  not  the  reform  of  the 
church,  but  its  extinction :  its  extinction,  at 
least,  as  an  establishment ;  for  they  have  no 
objection,  we  are  told,  (and  happily  that  is  a 
point  which  does  not  depend  upon  them,)  to 
our  continuance  as  an  episcopal  church,  un- 
connected with  the  state ;  although  they  are 
not  yet  agreed  amongst  themselves,  whether  we 
are  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  those  endowments,  which  the 
piety  and  wisdom  of  former  times  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  national  clergy.  I 
cannot  help  remarking,  that,  in  proposing,  as 
some  of  them  have  proposed,  and  as  most  of 
them,  we  believe,  intend,  to  deprive  us  of  those 
endowments,  they  are  acting  altogether  incon- 
sistently with  themselves,  and  with  their  favour- 
ite model  and  example,  the  United  States  of 
America.7  I  am  not  aware,  that  any  proposal 
has  yet  been  made,  to  the  government  of  that 
country,  (nor  do  I  believe  that  any  such  pro- 

7  For  a  statement  of  the  effects  of  the  voluntary  system  in 
America,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  to  my  two 
Sermons  on  Church  Establishments.  1834. 
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posal  would  be  listened  to,)  for  appropriating  to 
state  purposes,  or  to  the  use  of  other  sects, 
any  portion  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
episcopal  church  in  the  State  of  New  York : 
and,  with  respect  to  the  dissenters'  own  endow- 
ments at  home,  (for  even  the  dissenting 
churches,  as  they  are  called,  are  in  many  in- 
stances well  endowed,)  we  have  lately  seen,  how 
little  scruple  is  felt,  by  rival  sects,  in  litigating 
for  property,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  each 
supposes  itself  to  have  a  legal  title. 

Now  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  an 
attempt  were  made  to  interfere,  by  legislative 
enactment,  with  all  the  wills,  and  trust-deeds, 
which  secure  a  certain  amount  of  property  to 
various  places  of  dissenting  worship  throughout 
the  country ;  and  to  appropriate  the  whole,  or 
a  part  of  that  property,  to  secular  purposes  ;  or 
even  to  the  object  of  general  education  ;  that  so 
full  scope  and  freedom  might  be  given  to  the 
voluntary  system,  to  put  forth  all  its  energies, 
unembarrassed  and  unimpeded  by  the  unholy 
incumbrance  of  worldly  possessions.  What  a 
clamour  would  be  raised,  and  justly  raised, 
against  such  an  attempt,  not  only  by  the 
ministers  and  trustees  of  particular  chapels,  but 
by  the  great  body  of  the  dissenters !  With 
what  force  of  language,  and  strength  of  rea- 
soning, would  they  point  out  the  injustice  and 
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impolicy  of  such  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
property,  especially  where  the  interests  of  reli- 
gious truth  are  concerned !  And  I  would  gladly 
learn,  whether  the  'case,  which  I  have  here 
supposed,  differs  in  principle  from  the  projected 
spoliation  of  the  established  church ;  or  whe- 
ther it  differs  at  all,  except  in  this,  that  it 
would  be  a  far  less  flagrant,  a  less  extensive, 
a  less  mischievous  departure  from  all  the 
acknowledged  rules  of  honesty,  and  equity, 
and  justice. 

But  suppose  the  question  of  endowments  to 
be  conceded  to  us;  suppose  it  to  be  granted, 
that  there  is  some  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  in  making  a  provision  for  its  teachers, 
which  places  them  above  the  anxieties  of  indi- 
gence, and  the  temptations  to  subserviency. 
We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  we  are  too 
richly  endowed :  something  they  would  allow 
us,  but  not  quite  so  much.  Our  wealth  is  not 
only  far  above  the  primitive  scale  of  ministerial 
maintenance,  but  beyond  the  wants  of  our 
station  and  office  ;  even  with  reference  to  the 
altered  habits  and  requirements  of  our  own 
times.  In  some  few  particular  cases,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  so :  but  if  there  be  a  few  cases  above 
the  mark,  there  are  a  great  many  more  far 
below  it :  and  that  the  national  church,  as  a 
whole,  is  more  than  sufficiently  provided  with 
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the  means  of  subsistence  and  efficiency,  we 
utterly  deny.  Nay,  if  we  were  to  go  further, 
and  declare  that  it  has  not  even  now  a  com- 
petent provision,  we  should  advance  that,  which 
may  very  easily  be  proved  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.8 

The  total  number  of  benefices,  with  and 
without  cure  of  souls,  (including  those  churches 
and  chapels  which  have  no  other  endowment 
than  that  of  pew-rents,)  is  10,701 ;  and  the  total 
net  income  thereof  is  3,058,248/. ;  giving  an 
average  of  2857.  for  each.  The  total  net 
income  of  the  bishops,  the  cathedral  bodies, 
collegiate  churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
corporations  of  every  kind,  is  432,942/.  If  this 
were  added  to  the  income  of  the  benefices,  and 
the  whole  were  divided  equally  amongst  the 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  so  much  to  the 
clergyman  of  each  parish,  no  provision  being 
made  for  the  rulers  or  officers  of  the  church, 
nor  for  a  large  body  of  curates,  the  average 
would  be  about  3261.  net  income,  for  each ;  an 
amount,  barely  exceeding  that,  which,  by  almost 
common  consent,  has  been  fixed  upon,  as  the 
minimum  of  provision  for  a  well-educated  man, 
set  apart  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  cut 
off  from  all  other  sources  of  emolument.9 


See  Appendix  G. 

In  addressing  the  Clergy  I  stated  these  figures  somewhat 
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But  even  were  we  to  admit,  that  any  thing 
like  an  equalization  of  church  property  would  be 
beneficial — and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion  in 
this  country — still,  it  would  be  a  very  limited 
and  insufficient  view  of  the  question,  to  regard 
it,  only  as  it  concerns  the  existing  number  of 
incumbent  clergymen.  If  the  revenues  of  the 
English  church  were  large  enough  to  afford  a 
liberal  maintenance  to  every  incumbent,  they 
would  still  not  be  so  large  as  the  spiritual  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  require.10  The  people 
are  not  adequately  supplied  with  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  Christian  instruction  and  Chris- 
tian worship.  We  want  more  churches,  and 
more  clergymen.  Take  an  instance  of  this. 
In  the  eastern,  and  north-eastern  districts  of 
the  metropolis,  there  are  ten  parishes,  contain- 
ing together  a  population  of  353,460  persons. 
In  these  parishes  there  are  18  churches  and 
chapels,  served  by  24  incumbents  and  curates ; 
the  average  being  not  quite  one  church  or  chapel 
for  every  19,000  souls,  and  one  clergyman  for 
every  14,000.  Whereas,  allowing  a  church  and 
two  clergymen  for  every  3000  persons,  there 

differently,  having  been  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  an 
expression  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Property 
Commissioners. 

10  See  Appendix  H. 
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ought  to  be  117  churches,  and  234  clergymen. 

So  that   there    is  an    actual   deficiency  of   99 

•i 

churches  and  210  ministers  in  that  one  part  of 
a  single  diocese. 

In  Lancashire,  and  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Yorkshire,  and  in  parts  of  Staffordshire,  the 
disproportion  between  the  demand  for  spiritual 
instruction,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  want  of 
spiritual  instruction,  and  the  supply,  is  not  less 
striking  and  lamentable.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
are  doing,  or  attempting  to  do,  the  work  of 
evangelists,  for  a  population  of  more  than 
14  millions,  with  a  machinery  originally  con- 
structed for  a  very  small  portion  of  that  number. 
If  the  population  and  the  clergy  were  equably 
distributed  over  the  whole  superficial  territory  of 
the  church,  that  machinery  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  more  than  1 1  millions,  allowing  each 
clergyman  to  have  the  care  of  1000  souls:  but 
its  insufficiency  appears  in  a  still  stronger  light, 
when  we  consider  the  extremely  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  machinery  over  the  surface  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  operate.  The  deficiency, 
here  described,  has  been  in  part  supplied  by  the 
labours  of  dissenting  teachers,  especially  of  that 
numerous  and  well-organized  sect,  which  sprang, 
as  an  irregular  and  luxuriant  offset  from  the 
established  church  ;  and  which  was  certainly 
intended,  by  its  first  founder  and  lawgiver,  to 
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act  as  an  auxiliary  to  its  parent.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  can  hardly,  I  fear,  be  considered  at 
the  present  day,  as  being  directly  or  intentionally 
subsidiary  to  the  church  :  but  I  know  not  why 
we  should  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  good 
which  they  have  done  to  the  cause  which  the 
church  has  in  hand,  by  their  zealous  and  labo- 
rious exertions,  as  teachers  of  Gospel  truth,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  church 
afforded  no  sufficient  provision  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  a  rapidly  accumulated  population.  It 
was  necessary  that  Christ  should  be  preached 
there ;  and  if  ^e  did  not  possess  the  means  of 
doing  so  within  ourselves,  we  have  reason  to  re- 
joice that  it  was  faithfully,  though  irregularly, 
done  by  others.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
that  religious  body  to  state,  that,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  they  have  not  joined  in  the  clamour 
which  has  been  raised  against  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  they  have 
openly  declared  their  respect  and  attachment 
to  it. 

But  to  revert  to  the  deficiency,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  in  our  means  of  supplying 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  :  I  do  not  intend 
to  say,  that  the  church  possesses  no  resources 
at  all  within  itself,  from  which  that  deficiency 
may  be,  in  part  at  least,  supplied :  and  it  has  in 
fact  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied,  partly 
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by  the  liberality  of  associated  churchmen,  and 
partly  by  the  Government  of  the  country,  in 
supplying  means  for  the  erection,  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  endowment,  of  many  new  churches  and 
chapels,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  many  others ; 
in  this  one  diocese,  64  new  churches  and  chapels 
have  been  consecrated  within  the  last  twenty 
years :  but  until  the  deficiency  has  been  completely 
supplied,  let  us  not  be  told  of  the  redundant 
means  of  the  establishment.  It  may  be  a  fit 
subject  of  consideration,  whether  a  part  of  those 
means  might  not  be  advantageously  directed 
into  new  channels,  and  made  to  fertilize  some  of 
the  waste  places  of  the  land :  but  that  the 
smallest  portion  of  them  can  be  spared  from 
their  legitimate  purposes,  and  equitably,  or 
honestly  applied  to  any  other  objects,  is  what 
we  peremptorily  and  earnestly  deny.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly incumbent  upon  us,  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  render  the  established  church  efficient 
in  the  highest  possible  degree ;  and  if  any 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  actual  distribution 
of  its  resources,  which  would  have  a  clear  and 
unquestionable  tendency  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness, and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  its  polity,  we  ought 
surely  to  carry  them  into'  effect,  even  if  it  be  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  those  ornamental  parts  of 
the  system,  which  have  their  uses,  and  those  by 
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no  means  unimportant;  yet  not  so  important, 
as  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  calculated  to  enhance  and 
give  lustre  to  the  true  beauty  of  the  church — 
the  beauty  of  its  holy  usefulness. 

I  have  long  entertained  and  avowed  an  opinion, 
that  some  such  changes  are  practicable.  I  do 
not  indeed  think  it  would  be  easy  to  devise  any 
one  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvement, 
equally  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  experiment  can  be 
made  with  any  prospect  of  success,  or  with 
safety  to  the  church,  except  after  a  very  careful 
and  minute  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
every  diocese,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  means,  which  it  contains 
within  itself,  of  supplying  those  wants,  without 
any  thing  like  a  breaking  up  of  the  ancient 
framework  of  our  polity. 

Some  alterations  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
made,  in  the  present  arrangement  of  certain 
parts  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  church, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  available  than  it 
now  is,  to  the  general  diffusion  of  those  benefits, 
which  an  established  church  is  intended  to 
convey  to  the  people  at  large,  and  if,  as  I  am 
persuaded  is  the  case,  they  can  be  made  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  establishment  itself,  I  hope 
we  shall  not  be  deterred  from  adopting  them, 
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by  the  unreasonable  clamours  of  our  adversaries, 
nor  by  the  hasty  and  officious  zeal  of  some  of 
our  friends.  Let  us  rather  be  desirous  of  ma- 
king those  well-considered  and  salutary  amend- 
ments, which  may  take  away  from  the  one  an 
occasion  of  cavil  and  reproach,  and  satisfy  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  other,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  stability  and  honour  of  the 
church.  We  shall  do  wisely,  I  think,  in  availing 
ourselves  of  a  respite  from  imminent  danger, 
to  go  round  our  bulwarks,  and  mark  the  defects 
thereof,  with  a  view  to  their  restoration  ;  and  to 
place  our  outworks  at  least  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, even  though  the  citadel  itself  may  need 
no  substantial  repair. 

It  is  true,  that  nothing  we  can  do,  in  the  way 
of  reform,  will  appease  our  enemies  :  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  the  improved  and  im- 
proving condition  of  the  church  is  one  great 
cause  of  their  increased  hostility  :  but  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  satisfy  our  own  con- 
sciences, as  being  bound  by  our  obligations 
to  the  State,  as  well  as  by  our  duty  towards 
God,  to  make  the  instrument  of  usefulness, 
with  which  he  has  entrusted  us,  as  extensively 
applicable  to  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
his  people,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
permit. 

There  are  two  points,  in  the  present  condition 
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of  our  church,  which  seem  to  demand  particular 
attention  ;  pluralities,  and  non-residence.  With 
respect  to  pluralities,  (I  mean  the  holding  of 
more  than  one  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,)  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple ;  and  therefore,  even  if  they  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  considerable  amount  of  actual 
evil,  (and  the  actual  evil  is  much  less  than  it  is 
represented  to  be,)  it  would  be  desirable  that 
we  should  rid  ourselves  of  them  ;  for  that,  which 
is  not  right  in  principle,  can  never  be  defended 
in  so  complete  and  satisfactory  a  manner,  as  to 
do  away  all  ground  of  reproach,  all  occasion  of 
scandal.11  The  only  point,  which  appears  to  me 
to  admit  of  question,  is  the  mode  of  removing 
the  evil,  whether  it  shall  be  by  a  summary  and 
total  abolition  of  pluralities,  or  by  their  gradual 
and  guarded  extinction.  I  confess  that  I  lean 
towards  the  latter  branch  of  the  alternative.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  church,  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  its  property,  I  do  not  see 
how  pluralities  can  be  absolutely  and  at  once 
extinguished,  (even  if  existing  rights  be  saved) 
without  a  danger  of  lowering  most  materially 
the  standard  of  clerical  respectability.  It  would 
occupy  far  too  great  a  portion  of  your  time, 
were  I  to  enter  at  length  into  the  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  take  this  view  of  the  question  : 

11  See  Appendix  I. 
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there  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  hear 
me,  to  whom  they  have  not  already  occurred. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  looking  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  ministry  of  our  church,  if  a 
certain  portion  of  the  clergy  are  to  be  com- 
paratively poor,  (as  I  fear  for  a  long  time  to 
come  they  must  be,)  it  is  much  better  that  there 
should  be  a  body  of  poor  curates  than  of  poor 
incumbents.  I  heartily  wish  that  no  such  ne- 
cessity existed,  and  that  methods  may  be  de- 
vised to  obviate  it :  but  I  am  satisfied,  that  as 
long  as  there  must  be  a  number  of  our  brethren 
but  slenderly  provided  for,  it  is  better  for  the 
church,  and  for  them,  that  they  should  be  so, 
as  curates,  than  as  incumbents.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  it  may  fairly 
be  said  to  us,  If  you  cannot,  as  you  think, 
with  safety  to  the  church,  in  the  present  state 
of  its  endowments,  entirely  abolish  pluralities, 
we  may  at  least  call  upon  you  to  take  measures 
for  removing  the  impediments  to  so  necessary  a 
reform,  and  to  make  every  benefice  of  such  a 
value,  as  may  furnish  a  decent  maintenance  to 
an  incumbent.  But  to  whom  is  the  demand  to 
be  addressed  ?  To  the  clergy,  to  the  lay  pa- 
trons, or  to  the  country  at  large  ?  Some  steps 
towards  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object 
we  are  undoubtedly  bound  to  take  ;  and  not  we 
alone,  of  the  ministry,  but  all  who  sincerely 
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desire  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  church 
to  which  they  belong,  and  possess  the  means  of 
promoting  them.  But  it  will  only  be  step  by 
step  that  we  can  advance  towards  the  wished 
for  consummation,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
hazard  the  fearful  experiment  of  fusing  the 
whole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
crucible  of  reform,  in  order  to  produce  that, 
which,  even  if  it  were  brought  about  by  gentle 
means,  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  religion — a  perfect  equality  of  preferment. 
Pluralities  are  a  legacy,  which  we  inherited 
from  the  papal  dominion  ;  and  their  continuance 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  unprincipled 
rapacity  of  those,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
assisting  the  great  work  of  freeing  the  church 
of  England  from  its  errors,  stripped  it  of  a  chief 
part  of  its  endowments  ;  and  perpetuated  one  of 
the  great  abuses  of  the  Romish  church  in  the 
shape  of  impropriations.  "  Pluralities,"  says 
Dean  Prideaux,  "  have  been  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  church  of 
England,  ever  since  it  has  been  reformed ;  and 
many  offers  were  made,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  remove  it :  but  as  often  as 
a  Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  always  encountered  with  another, 
for  the  taking  away  of  impropriations ;  and  the 
latter  constantly  strangled  the  former.  For  as 
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long  as  so  many  impropriations  remain,  and  the 
allowances  out  of  them,  for  the  endowing  of 
vicarages,  and  the  serving  of  cures  are  so  small, 
it  is  impossible  those  churches  can  be  at  all 
served,  unless  they  be  held  by  such  as  have 
some  other  benefice  to  maintain  them.  And 
therefore  till  a  way  be  found  out,  to  endow  every 
parish  in  England  with  a  sufficient  competency 
to  maintain  a  minister,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  some  limited  manner,  still  to  permit  pluralities 
of  cures."  The  Bill  for  restricting  pluralities, 
which  was  prepared  by  Dean  Prideaux,  and 
approved  of  by  the  bishops  at  Lambeth  in  1691, 
prohibited  the  holding  of  two  benefices  with  cure 
of  souls  which  should  be  more  than  five  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  the  most  inconvenient  kind  of  plurality,  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  parishes  are, concerned,  is 
that,  by  which  two  very  poor  benefices  are  held 
by  the  same  incumbent ;  especially  if  they  are 
not  absolutely  contiguous  to  each  other  :  the 
least  injurious  is  that,  which  permits  a  very 
small  living  to  be  held  by  the  incumbent  of  a 
well  endowed  benefice.  The  reason  of  this  will 
be  evident  to  every  person  who  is  practically 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  our  parochial 
system.  It  is  however  clearly  desirable,  that 
pluralities  should,  if  possible,  be  extinguished 
by  a  gradual  process  of  augmentation  ;  and  that 
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in  the  mean  time  they  should  be  restricted 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  of  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  church  will  admit.  In  all 
probability,  restriction  will  lead  the  way  to 
augmentation,  on  the  part  of  lay-patrons.  If 
the  State  requires  us  at  all  hazards  to  do  away 
with  pluralities,  I  think  we  may  fairly  call  upon 
the  State  to  assist  in  providing  us  with  the 
means  of  doing  so  :  but  I  fear  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  that  the  call  will  be  answered  as  it 
once  was.12  Something  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  be  done  by  lay  impropriators,  towards 
augmenting  the  insufficient  stipends  of  vicars 
and  perpetual  curates;  and  some  noble  instances 
of  liberality  have  in  fact  occurred  within  the  last 
few  years.  Ecclesiastical  corporations  are  now 
enabled  to  do  more  than  could  formerly  be  done 
by  them,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  smaller 
benefices  in  their  gift,  or  connected  with  their 
property,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act,  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  our  present  venerated 
Primate,  who  has  himself  set  the  example  of 
carrying  his  own  measure  into  effect,  and  has 
been  followed  by  several  of  his  brethren.  I  have 
raised  all  the  smaller  livings  in  my  gift,  but  one, 
to  the  annual  value  of  2007.  with  an  additional 
contingent  augmentation ;  and  it  is  my  intention, 
if  it  please  God  to  spare  my  life,  to  take  measures 

2  See  Appendix  K. 
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for  a  further  improvement  of  their  value.  But 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
bishoprics  are  too  slenderly  endowed,  to  allow  of 
any  considerable  deduction  from  their  income, 
for  the  augmentation  of  parochial  cures.  More 
may  perhaps  reasonably  be  expected  from  our 
capitular  and  collegiate  bodies ;  and  some  of 
them  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  afforded  to  them  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's Bill.  Such  at  least  has  been  the  case 
with  the  chapters,  which  have  come  more 
immediately  under  my  own  observation, — those 
of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster ; — and  with  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

But  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  way  by 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  will  do  but  little 
towards  remedying  the  evil  complained  of;  and 
that  little  must  be  done  by  degrees.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  appropriation  of  a  part  at  least  of 
the  income  of  sinecure  dignities  and  offices,  for 
the  increase  of  small  livings,  still  the  process 
will  be  very  slow ;  and  until  it  is  completed,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  are  to  do  away  with  plu- 
ralities altogether. 

The  other  point,  to  which  I  alluded,  is  the 
non-residence  of  the  clergy.  Upon  this  subject 
I  expressed  my  opinion  at  some  length  in  my 
primary  Charge.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
great  blemishes  of  our  church ;  and  yet  it  is 
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one,  the  blame  of  which,  as  I  before  observed, 
belongs,  not  so  much  to  the  church  itself,  as  to 
those  who  plundered  the  church  of  its  inherit- 
ance.    The  evil,  however,  great  as  we  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be,  is  very  much  exaggerated  in  all 
the  discussions  which  take  place  on  this  subject. 
People  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  number  of 
non-resident  incumbents  is  no  just  measure  of 
the  non-residence  of  the  clergy ;  and  that  some 
of  the  most  important  advantages  which  result 
from  the  presence  of  a  clergyman,  are  enjoyed 
by  those  parishes  which  have  a  resident  curate.13 
In  many  other  cases,   the  incumbent,  though 
not  resident,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,    in    his   glebe  house,    resides    within   the 
parish,  or  upon  the  verge  of  it,  and  performs 
his  own  duties.     In  the  whole  of  this  diocese, 
exclusive  of  the  City  of  London,  which  is  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  there  are  only  sixty-four 
parishes  without  a  resident  clergyman,  most  of 
them  containing  a  very  small  population,  and 
all  of  them  being  under  the  care  of  incumbents, 
or  curates,  residing  in  adjoining  parishes. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  proportion  as  pluralities 
are  restricted,  the  residence  of  incumbents  will 
be  promoted :  but  I  do  not  understand  how  any 
legislative  enactments,  of  whatever  degree  of 
strictness,  can  secure  a  general  residence  either 
13  See  Appendix  L. 
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of  incumbents  or  curates,  until  a  glebe  house 
shall  have  been  provided  in  every  parish,  fit  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  clergyman.  Where  a  living 
is  of  such  a  value,  that  two  years'  income  will 
suffice  for  the  erection  of  a  house,  I  think  the 
incumbent  may  fairly  be  required  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  facilities  afforded  by  Gilbert's  Act. 
With  respect  to  benefices  of  200/.  per  annum 
and  upwards,  houses  might  be  provided  in  no 
very  long  time,  if  the  Government  would  ad- 
vance a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  upon  the 
security  of  church  property,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  to  be  repaid,  by  instalments.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  safe 
and  unobjectionable  method  of  effecting  the 
same  object,  would  be,  to  sequester  the  profits 
of  every  benefice,  above  a  certain  value,  and 
without  a  house,  upon  the  first  avoidance ;  and, 
after  paying  the  curate's  stipend,  to  suffer  the 
residue  to  accumulate,  as  a  building  fund,  till 
it  should  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
erection  of  a  house.  The  nominee  of  the  patron 
might  receive  institution  as  usual,  (perhaps 
without  vacating  his  other  preferment  till  a 
house  should  be  built,)  and  serve  the  living  for 
a  few  years  with  a  curate's  stipend :  or  in  the 
case  of  alternate  presentations,  the  right  of  pre- 
senting might  be  suspended  for  the  requisite 
term. 
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With  respect  to  the  length  of  time,  which 
should  be  allowed  for  a  resident  incumbent's 
absence  from  his  parish,  during  the  year,  some 
may  think  the  present  allowance  of  three 
months  not  too  much :  others  may  think  that 
two  months  would  be  sufficient.  If  the  shorter 
period  be  determined  upon,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  a  clergyman  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  term  of 
absence  at  one  time,  provided  that  his  place  is 
properly  supplied  while  he  is  away.  In  large 
towns  and  populous  parishes,  more  especially,  the 
incumbent  stands  in  need  of  this  indulgence ;  and 
no  real  inconvenience  will  result  from  it,  if  his 
parish  be  left  in  the  charge  of  a  respectable 
curate.  I  will  not  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  details  connected  with  these  questions  on 
the  present  occasion.  Two  bills  have  lately 
been  introduced  into  parliament,  containing 
very  strict  enactments  both  as  to  pluralities  and 
non-residence.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
the  legislature  should  adopt  either  of  those 
measures  in  their  present  form.  That  which  re- 
lates to  residence,  although  it  contains  many  use- 
ful and  salutary  provisions,  treats  the  clergy  at 
large,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  as  culprits, 
places  them  at  the  mercy  of  common  informers, 
and  inflicts  forfeitures  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  delinquencies  which  they  are  intended  to 
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punish.  That  the  framers  of  this  Bill  did  not 
intend  to  molest  or  insult  the  clergy,  I  entirely 
believe  :  but  that  they  did  not  fully  understand 
the  present  state  either  of  the  law,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  residence,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
show.  The  main  principles,  however,  which  are 
embodied  in  the  Residence  Bill,  are  those 
which  parliament  will  undoubtedly  sanction, 
and  to  which  the  clergy  cannot  reasonably 
object.  That  residence  will  hereafter  be  more 
strictly  enforced  than  it  has  heretofore  been,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  expect :  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  will 
not  be  found  to  murmur  at  any  sacrifice  of 
mere  personal  convenience,  which  may  be  re- 
quired of  them,  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  interests  of  the  church  at  large  demand  it. 

I  cannot  help  observing,  before  I  take  leave 
of  this  subject,  that  the  evil  of  pluralities,  and 
non-residence,  is  in  gradual  process  of  diminu- 
tion under  the  existing  law.  If  the  bill,  intro- 
duced into  parliament  by  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  carried  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  had  passed  into  a  law,  with  the  amend- 
ments consented  to  after  its  first  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  would  have  been 
already  a  great  reduction  of  pluralities ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  number 
would  have  been  diminished  by  more  than  one- 
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half.  Even  as  it  is,  the  recorded  opinion  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  on  the  subject, 
have  had  a  considerable  effect,  in  preventing 
conscientious  persons,  both  patrons  and  clerks, 
from  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  number  of 
pluralists.  With  respect  to  residence,  great  addi- 
tions have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years 
to  the  number  of  parsonage  houses ;  and  many 
old  and  dilapidated  buildings  have  been  ren- 
dered fit  for  residence.  In  the  single  Arch- 
deaconry of  Essex,  within  the  last  eleven  years, 
no  less  a  sum  than  48,000  /.  has  been  expended 
on  the  erection  or  improvement  of  parsonage 
houses.  In  the  whole  county  of  Essex  there 
have  been  more  than  fifty  new  houses  built  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

That  part  of  the  City  of  London  which  is 
under  my  jurisdiction,  contains  88  parishes,  and 
57  benefices ;  20  of  which  have  no  residence 
house,  and  16  are  returned  as  having  unfit 
houses.  Some  of  these  have  been  rendered 
unfit,  by  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them 
as  shops  and  counting-houses.  I  expressed,  in 
my  former  Charge,  an  anxious  wish,  that  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  clergy,  to  restore  them, 
where  it  might  be  possible,  to  their  proper  and 
legitimate  use,  as  places  of  residence  for  them- 
selves, or  their  curates.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
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able  to  say,  that  this  wish  has  been  attended  to, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  repeating  it ;  and  of  declaring,  that  I 
can  in  no  case  permit  a  parsonage  house  to  be 
let,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  business,  which 
can  be  made  a  fit  residence  for  a  clergyman  at 
a  reasonable  cost :  and  I  have  to  request,  that 
you  will  not  in  any  case  renew  the  lease  of  any 
rectory  or  vicarage-house,  without  first  obtaining 
my  sanction.  The  citizens  of  London  are  justly 
desirous  that  their  clergy  should  be  resident 
amongst  them ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  hope, 
that  in  some  parishes,  where  there  are  no  par- 
sonage houses,  the  parishioners  will  be  disposed 
to  aid  the  incumbents  in  procuring  suitable 
residences.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  already 
occurred,  and  I  look,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence, for  others. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  the  duty 
performed  in  parish  churches :  respecting  which 
I  am  desirous  of  recalling  your  attention  to  the 
observations  which  I  made  in  my  primary 
Charge;  and  I  would  repeat  the  direction  which 
I  then  gave,  and  with  which  I  now  require  a 
compliance  in  every  instance ;  that  where  a 
clergyman  serves  only  one  church,  he  should 
perform  both  the  morning  and  evening  service. 
The  law  requires  it ;  the  necessity  of  the  case 
requires  it;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
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clergyman,  who  understands  the  compact  into 
which  he  has  entered  with  the  church,  or  the 
nature  of  his  ministerial  engagements,  can  recon- 
cile it  to  his  conscience  to  do  only  one-half  of 
his  duty.  As  to  the  excuses  which  are  urged 
for  neglect  in  this  particular,  I  will  answer  them 
in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Seeker :  "  If  the 
number  of  the  people  be  small,  the  service  is 
not  less  enjoined,  and  is  more  easily  performed : 
if  they  had  rather  have  a  sermon  at  another 
church  than  merely  prayers  at  their  own ;  they 
ought  to  have  more  than  prayers :  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Catechism,  which  they  will  account 
equivalent  to  a  sermon :  or  you  may  reduce  it 
with  ease  into  the  form  of  a  sermon :  and  then 
many  of  them  will  come  to  their  own  church, 
who  now  go  to  no  other,  but  profane  the  rest  of 
the  day.  If  they  are  content  with  part  of  the 
Sunday  service,  which,  however,  may  be  said  or 
believed  without  sufficient  grounds,  yet  probably 
they  would  be  glad  of  the  whole.  But  sup- 
posing them  to  be  indifferent  about  it,  or  even 
averse  from  it,  their  minister  is  bound  to  show 
them  that  they  ought  not.  And  how  long  soever 
this  hath  been  the  practice,  if  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  so  at  all,  the  longer  the  worse."  l4 

In  the  course  of  last  year,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  my  Archdeacons,  I  revived  the 

14  Charges,  p.  214. 
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ancient  use  of  Rural  Deans,15  and  appointed  forty- 
seven  incumbents  of  the  diocese  to  that  office, 
assigning  to  each  a  district,  containing,  as  nearly 
as  circumstances  would  admit,  ten  parishes.  I 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  sin-, 
cere  thanks  to  the  Rural  Deans,  for  their  readi- 
ness in  accepting  an  office  of  some  considerable 
trouble  and  no  emolument ;  and  for  the  effective 
and  judicious  manner  in  which  they  have  per- 
formed its  duties.  They  will  learn  with  satis- 
faction, what  each  of  them  knows  in  his  own 
particular  case,  that  the  experiment,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  judged  of  from  one  year's  trial,  has  been 
eminently  successful.  A  machinery  has  been 
formed,  which  enables  me,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Archdeacons,  to  communicate  with  all 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  in  the  speediest  and 
most  confidential  manner;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  I  shall  from  year  to  year  be  made  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  their 
parishes,  in  respect  to  all  material  points  of 
ecclesiastical  interest.  I  should  not  do  justice 
to  my  own  feelings,  were  I  not  to  offer  my 
hearty  thanks  to  the  clergy  in  general,  through- 
out the  diocese,  for  their  prompt  and  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  this  arrangement.  With  scarcely 
more  than  one  exception,  they  have  afforded 
every  facility  to  the  Rural  Deans,  in  the  execu- 
15  See  Appendix  M. 
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tion  of  their  office  :  and  I  am  bound  to  add,  that 
an  equal  degree  of  readiness  has  been  manifested 
by  the  churchwardens,  to  frame  their  present- 
ments with  due  consideration  and  care,  and  to 
furnish  the  Rural  Deans  with  the  means  of 
verifying  their  statements. 

By  the  returns,  made  to  me  through  the  Arch- 
deacons, I  learn  with  regret,  that  there  are  still 
several  parishes  in  this  diocese  without  schools 
of  any  kind  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 
Some  of  these  parishes  contain  a  considerable 
population ;  a  circumstance  which  at  once  points 
out  the  necessity  of  schools,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  means  of  supporting  them.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  repeat  the  arguments,  by  which 
I  endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  making  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  poor.  The  subject  is  now  pressed  upon 
our  attention  by  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  in 
which  I  must  say  that  justice  has  not  been  done 
to  the  zealous  and  disinterested  labours  of  the 
clergy,  who  have  in  many  cases  entirely  sup- 
ported national  and  infant  schools,  in  many 
more  have  liberally  contributed  to  their  main- 
tenance, and  in  almost  every  case,  where  schools 
have  been  established,  have  superintended  and 
directed  the  process  of  instruction.  It  is  mainly 
owing  to  their  exertions,  aided  by  the  National 
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Society,  (which  is  itself  principally  indebted  to 
the  clergy  for  its  existence  and  efficiency,)  that 
at  the  present  moment  more  than  one  million  of 
poor  children   are  receiving  the  benefits  of  a 
religious  education,  in   schools  connected  with 
the  established  church,  and  superintended   by 
its  clergy.      But  there  is  still  much  remaining 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
growing  population.     Additional  means  of  sup- 
plying that  want,  to  a  limited  extent,  have  been 
furnished  by  two  parliamentary  grants,  each  of 
20,000/.      The  second  of  these  grants  is  still 
undistributed,   and    will    probably    be    applied 
towards  the  erection  of  school-houses,  in  parishes 
with  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  population. 
But   every  parish   may   obtain   assistance   from 
the  National  Society ;  and  every  parish  may  be 
expected  to  have  at  least  a  Sunday-school,  how- 
ever small  its  population,  or  its   means.     The 
children  may  be  taught  in  the  vestry,  or  the 
chancel ;  and  if  no  other  teacher  can  be  found, 
the  clergyman  himself,  or  some  member  of  his 
family,  may  undertake  the  task.     With  respect 
to   the  system   of  instruction   pursued   in   our 
National  Schools,  excellent  as  it  is,  as  to  its 
mechanism,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  suscep- 
tible of  some  improvement,  as  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  knowledge  usually  imparted   to  the 
scholars.     I  doubt  whether  we  are  doing  all  that 
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may  be  expected  of  us,  towards  meeting  the 
demand  for  instruction,  which  has  of  late  years 
so  rapidly  grown  upon  us,  and  which  is  still 
increasing,  if  we  strictly  confine  our  teaching  to 
religious  knowledge,  and  the  bare  elements  of 
arithmetic. 

Religion  ought  to  be  made  the  ground-work 
of  all  education ;  its  lessons  should  be  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  tissue  of  instruction,  and 
its  principles  should  regulate  the  entire  system 
of  discipline,  in  our  National  Schools.  But  I 
believe  that  the  lessons  of  religion  will  not  be 
rendered  less  impressive  or  effectual,  by  being 
interspersed  with  teaching  of  a  different  kind. 
The  Bible  will  not  be  read  with  less  interest,  if 
history,  for  example,  and  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  useful  practical  science,  be  suffered 
to  take  their  turn  in  the  circle  of  daily  instruc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
the  youthful  mind  will  recur,  with  increased 
curiosity  and  intelligence,  to  the  great  facts,  and 
truths,  and  precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  if  it  be 
enlarged  and  enlivened  by  an  acquaintance  with 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  I  see  no  reason, 
why  the  education  given  to  the  poor  should 
differ  from  the  education  of  their  superiors,  more 
widely  than  the  different  circumstances  and 
duties  of  their  respective  conditions  in  life  render 
absolutely  necessary.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
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it  is  a  very  important  consideration  ;  that  if  we 
teach  them  the  methods  of  acquiring  one  kind 
of  knowledge,  they  will  apply  them  to  the  acqui- 
sition   of   other    kinds ;    if  we    sharpen    their 
faculties   for   one    purpose,   they   will   be   sure 
to  use  them  for  others.    Some  information,  on 
subjects  of  general  interest,  many  of  them  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  obtain :    and  it  is  plainly 
desirable  that  they  should  receive  it  from  our 
hands  in  a  safe  and  unobjectionable  form.     It  is 
desirable  also,  that  they  should  not  be  accus- 
tomed to  consider,  that  there  is  any  thing  like 
an  opposition  between  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  other  legitimate  objects 
of  intellectual  inquiry ;  or  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  a  due  regard  to  the  supreme  importance 
of  the    one,  with  a  certain  degree  of  laudable 
curiosity  about  the  other. 

The  experiment  of  mixing  instruction  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  useful  knowledge  with  scrip- 
ture reading,  and  lessons  on  the  truths  and 
duties  of  Christianity,  has  been  tried  with  success 
in  the  Sessional  Schools  at  Edinburgh,  by  a 
zealous  and  able  friend  of  the  poor,  Mr.  Wood, 
to  whose  publications  on  the  subject  I  would 
refer  you  for  further  information.  It  has  also 
been  tried  in  more  than  one  large  parochial 
school  of  this  diocese  ;  and  the  results  have 
been  very  encouraging.  I  am  therefore  desirous 
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that  additions  should  be  made  to  the  School 
Catalogue  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  adapted  to  supply  materials  for  a 
more  varied  course  of  instruction  than  that 
which  is  ordinarily  pursued  in  our  schools.  A 
certain  number  of  publications,  intended  for  this 
purpose,  have  already  been  sent  forth  by  the 
Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education 
appointed  by  the  Society. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tional system  will  probably  decide  the  question, 
whether  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  shall 
be  suffered  to  remain,  where  it  ought  to  remain, 
in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  clergy  ;  or  whether 
an  attempt  will  be  made,  to  place  it  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Government,  with  a 
compulsory  provision  for  its  maintenance.     The 
political   constitutions,  as   well  as   the   ecclesi- 
astical systems,  of  those  countries,  in  which  this 
plan  has  been  carried  into  effect  with  success, 
are  so  widely  different  from  our  own,  that  we 
can  hardly  reason  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
sufficient  correctness  of  analogy,  to  justify  us  in 
breaking  up  a  machinery,  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
working  well,  and  which  is  every  year  working 
better,   for  the   sake    of   substituting    another, 
which  may  perhaps,  in  theory,  be  more  syste- 
matic and  complete ;  but  which  is  certainly  more 
complicated,  and   less  in   accordance  with  the 
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habits  and  feelings  of  the  people.  At  any  rate 
the  experiment  would  be  one  of  great  hazard  ; 
and  if  it  should  go  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  any 
portion  of  their  legitimate  authority  and  influ- 
ence in  the  education  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  productive  of  incalculable  evil. 

I  mention  this  subject  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  presenting  to  the  clergy  a  fresh  incentive 
to  activity,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  motives 
which  should  urge  them  to  labour  with  assiduity 
in  this  department  of  ministerial  exertion  :  and 
I  would  particularly  request  the  incumbents  of 
populous  parishes,  where  there  are  no  efficient 
schools  for  the  poor,  to  consider,  that  if  the 
defect  be  not  adequately  supplied  by  themselves, 
in  conjunction  with  the  friends  of  the  church, 
it  will  most  probably  be  supplied  from  other 
quarters,  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  promote 
their  comfort,  nor  the  religious  peace  of  their 
parishes. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  question  of 
Church  Reform,  as  it  relates  to  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  establishment :  but  there  is 
another  branch  of  the  subject,  of  far  greater 
importance,  respecting  which  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  offer  you  one  or  two  observations. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  great  variety  of 
projects  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  for 
alterations  in  the  discipline  and  formularies  of 
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our  church.  So  great  indeed  has  been  the 
variety,  that  it  has  afforded  a  plausible  ground 
for  arguing,  that,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to 
satisfy  all  who  are  desirous  of  change,  we  need 
not  attempt  to  satisfy  any.  It  cannot  be  neces- 
sary that  I  should  point  out  to  you  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  mode  of  arguing.  What  is  reasonable, 
and  salutary,  and  safe,  we  should  admit,  though 
it  may  be  claimed  but  by  few.  What  is  extra- 
vagant, or  hazardous,  we  should  resist,  although 
clamoured  for  by  multitudes.  With  respect  to 
discipline,  it  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that 
some  change  is  required ;  and  I  had  hoped,  in 
common  with  many  others,  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  Commis- 
sioners would,  before  this  time,  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  legislature,  and  such 
parts  of  them,  as  might  have  been  deemed 
unobjectionable,  invested  with  the  authority  of 
law.  It  is  not  the  church's  fault  that  this  has 
not  been  done.  A  question  of  far  greater 
delicacy  and  doubtfulness  is  that,  which  relates 
to  the  proposed  alterations  of  our  Liturgy. 
Considerable  alarm  has  been  felt  by  a  great 
number  of  the  clergy,  at  a  report,  which  had 
obtained  some  currency,  that  this  subject  had 
been  taken  in  hand  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  concurrence  with  some  of  the  Bishops. 
I  believe  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
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for  such  a  report,  as  it  related  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  I  know  that  it  was  utterly  groundless 
with  respect  to  the  Bishops.  The  question  is 
one  of  too  great  importance  to  be  taken  up  by 
any  individual  amongst  us,  in  his  private  capa- 
city, whatever  his  own  opinions  may  be  :  nor  do 
I  suppose  that  we  should  tolerate  any  interfer- 
ence, on  the  part  either  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, or  the  legislature,  in  such  a  matter,  except 
so  far  as  the  former  might  authorize  us  lawfully 
to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  to  determine  as  to 
what  it  might  be  proper,  after  having  ascertained 
the  sense  of  the  church,  to  submit  for  ratifica- 
tion to  the  latter. 

If  I  were  asked,  what  my  own  opinion  is,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  attempting  any  alteration  of  the 
Liturgy,  I  should  be  deficient  in  candour  and 
truth,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  I  think  the 
Liturgy  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  would 
be  little  short  of  a  miracle  were  it  otherwise : 
and  I  know  not  why  I  should  be  ashamed,  or 
reluctant  to  avow  an  opinion,  which  was  enter- 
tained by  Bancroft,  and  Stillingfleet,  and  Tenison, 
and  Wake,  and  Seeker,  and  Porteus.16  But  I  can 
also  say,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  the  improve- 
ments, which  I  think  might  be  made  in  that 
admirable  book, — next  to  the  Bible  the  treasure 
and  glory  and  safeguard  of  our  reformed  church, — 

16  See  Appendix  N. 


are  neither  so  numerous,  nor  so  important,  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  risk  the  peace  of  the 
church,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  them ;  and 
I  see  but  little  probability  of  attempting  their 
introduction  without  such  a  risk,  at  a  time,  when 
men's  minds  are  agitated  by  the  contemplation 
of  dangers,  which  menace  not  merely  the  peace 
of  the  church,  but  its  very  existence  as  an 
establishment ;  and  which  loudly  proclaim  the 
necessity  of  union  and  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  all  who  desire  to  preserve  it.  I  heartily  pray, 
that  a  season  may  come,  when  the  question  can 
be  looked  at  with  calmness  and  candour ;  and,  if 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  dissenters  forbids  us 
to  look  forward,  with  any  sanguine  hope,  to  an 
extensive  comprehension  of  those  who  differ 
from  us,  that  something  may  be  done  for  the 
Satisfaction  of  many  who  are  sincere  and  zealous 
members  of  the  church.  But  when  I  consider 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  placed, 
and  the  advantage  which  would  be  taken,  from 
different  quarters,  of  any  door  which  might  be 
opened  to  change,  I  am  led  to  adopt  the  sentiment 
of  a  pious  and  sagacious  man,17  uttered  nearly 
forty  years  ago  : — "  As  to  our  Liturgy,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  it  incapable  of  amendment;  though, 
when  I  consider  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 

17  The  Rev.  John  Newton,  Apologia,  p.  9. 
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present  times,  I  dare  not  wish  that  the  im- 
provement of  it  should  be  attempted,  lest  the 
remedy  should  be  worse  than  the  disease." 

Other  subjects    still    remain    behind,   which 
might  properly  be  adverted  to  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  but  I  have  already  taken  up  too  large 
a  portion  of  your  time.    If  in  the  course  of  this 
lengthened  address,  I  have  said  but  little  of  our 
pastoral  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  fulfilled  by  the  clergy 
of  this  diocese,  it  is  because  the  present  aspect 
of  public  affairs  is  such,  as  to  force  us  upon  the 
discussion  of  those  points,  which  concern  the 
safety  and  stability  of  the  church  as  an  esta- 
blishment.     If  it   be   inferred,    from   the  line 
which  I  have  taken  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is 
only,  or  even  principally  as  an  establishment, 
that  we  value  our  church,  and  are  anxious  to 
defend  and  uphold  it,  we  protest  against  the  in- 
ference, as  uncharitable  and  unjust.    We  should 
ill  deserve  the  respect  and  attention,  which  we 
claim,    as   ministers   of   the   Gospel   of    Jesus 
Christ,   duly  commissioned  to  feed  the  Church 
of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood,18  if  we  could  not  lay  our  hands  on  our 
hearts,  and  declare  before  Him,  that  our  attach- 
ment to  that  church  is  superior  to,  and  inde- 
pendent  of   all   consideration   of   its    temporal 

ls  Acts  xx.  28. 
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endowments ;  that  we  love  it  because  it  is  his 
church  ;  for  his  sake  and  the  brethren's ;  as  in- 
heriting the  promise  of  his  Spirit ;  as  possessing 
richly  the  means  of  grace  and  edification ;  as 
the  honoured  instrument  of  making  known  his 
saving  health  to  all  nations.  That  we  are 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  advantage,  held  out 
to  us  by  our  church,  of  a  competent  and 
honourable  maintenance,  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
pretend  it.  That  they,  who  preach  the  Gospel 
should  live  of  the  Gospel,19  is  the  ordinance  of 
its  divine  Author ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  enjoying  that  livelihood, 
independent  of  the  caprice  of  their  hearers, 
which  is  in  itself  calculated  to  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  those  motives  which  lead  men  to  under- 
take the  ministry  of  our  church,  or  to  defend 
its  apostolical  polity.  A  conclusive  argument 
for  the  disinterestedness  of  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  enter  upon  their  sacred 
office,  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ob- 
taining more  than  a  scanty  pittance,  inferior  to 
that  which  might  have  been  earned  in  almost 
any  secular  calling.  I  am  confident  that  I 
speak  the  fixed  and  deliberate  purpose  of  the 
great  body  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  of 

19  1  Cor.  ix.  14. 
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whatever  degree,  or  whatever  advantages  they 
may  possess,  when  I  say,  that  if  the  question 
were  ever  to  arise  between  an  abandonment  of 
the  church's  principles  and  the  sacrifice  of  its 
endowments,  it  will  be  found  that  their  choice 
has  been  made  beforehand :  they  would  take,  if 
not  joyfully,  yet  resignedly,  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  in  the  strength  of  that  confidence,  which 
hath  great  recompense  of  reward.™  But  we  plead, 
and  we  will  continue  to  plead,  for  the  temporal 
possessions  and  immunities,  which  belong  to  the 
established  church,  because  we  are  persuaded, 
and  every  day's  experience  proves  it  to  be  so, 
that  they  recommend  the  church,  and  through 
it  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  to  the  accep- 
tance of  the  people  at  large  ;  that  they  give  to 
all  its  ministers  a  vantage  ground,  upon  which 
they  may  take  their  stand,  and  proclaim  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  with  an  authority, 
derived  indeed  from  their  high  commission,  but 
strengthened  by  the  habits  and  prepossessions  of 
their  hearers  :21  and  because  it  serves  as  a  peren- 
nial fountain  of  divine  truth,  continually  sending 
forth  its  streams  to  fertilize  the  dry  and  barren 
places  of  the  land,  which,  if  left  to  the  operation 
of  a  voluntary  system,  would  lie  for  ever  deso- 
late and  neglected. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  by  those  who 
20  Heb.  x.  34,  35.  2l  See  Appendix  O. 
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would  deprive  us  of  our  endowments,  much  less 
by  those  who  share  in  them,  that  if  they  are 
adapted  to  impart  a  tinge  of  secularity  to  the 
motives,  which  induce  men  to  enter  into  the 
ministry  of  our  church,  they  add  greatly  to  the 
spiritual  responsibility  of  those  who  do  enter. 
To  promote  the  growth  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom upon  earth,  and  to  fashion  it  to  the  likeness 
of  his  kingdom  in  heaven,  are  the  great  ends 
for  which  we  have  been  called  and  set  apart 
from  our  brethren  :  these  are  the  ends  which  we 
must  propose  to  ourselves  if  we  desire  to  do  the 
work  of  him  that  sent  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
save  both  ourselves  and  them  that  hear  us  ;  and 
the  greater  the  advantages  we  possess,  for  doing 
that  work  effectually,  the  greater  will  be  our 
sinfulness,  if  we  neglect  the  gift  that  is  in  us, 
and  are  no  better  than  indolent,  indifferent,  un- 
profitable servants.  This  consideration,  at  all 
times  a  solemn  and  awakening  consideration, 
must  surely  be  felt  to  press  upon  us,  at  the  present 
moment,  with  peculiar  force.  In  addition  to  the 
awful  thought,  that  the  eternal  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  our  brethren  may  be  dependent  upon 
our  ministerial  faithfulness,  let  us  remember, 
that  the  stability  of  the  established  church 
itself  is  now  more  than  ever  contingent  upon 
our  personal  qualities  and  exertions.  Our  first 
and  highest  trust,  in  this  season  of  peril,  must 
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be  in  Him,  who  alone  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and 
who,  if  it  should  please  him  to  purify  our  church 
by  tribulation,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  acknow- 
ledge it,  when  purified  for  his  own.  Let  us  look 
to  him  for  protection  and  guidance  ;  let  there 
be,  at  the  present  crisis,  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  fervency  and  importunity  in  prayer 
to  him,  for  a  more  abundant  effusion  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  upon  all  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold. But,  humanly  speaking,  the  safety  of  the 
church,  as  a  recognized  and  honoured  instru- 
ment of  good  in  this  country,  depends  upon  its 
clergy  ;  upon  the  faithfulness  of  their  preaching, 
upon  the  assiduity  of  their  ministrations,  upon 
their  exemplary  lives  and  conversations,  and 
lastly,  upon  their  brotherly  union  and  concord. 

O  my  brethren,  at  a  time,  when  we  are  con- 
strained to  labour  in  the  work  of  building  up 
the  church  of  God,  as  the  Jews  laboured,  when 
they  made  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  every  one 
of  whom  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the 
work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon™  we 
shall  be  strangely  wanting  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  cause  which  we  have  in  hand,  if  we  do  not 
endeavour  to  realize  the  Apostle's  precept,  and 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel;  and  in  nothing 
terrified  by  our  adversaries." 

22  Neh.  iv.  17.  23  Phil.  i.  27,  28. 
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One  good  result  may  certainly  be  looked  for 
from  the  conflict,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
in  defence  of  our  church  —  a  result  not  in- 
compatible, I  trust,  with  the  maintenance  of 
a  charitable  and  forbearing  spirit  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us — that  both  the  ministers  and 
members  of  that  church  will  be  driven  to  a 
closer  survey,  and  a  more  serious  consideration, 
of  the  claims  which  it  has  upon  their  allegiance 
and  affection,  and  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  its  divine  Head.  This  is  one  of  the  methods, 
by  which  we  trust  that  he  may  be  seeking  to 
purify  and  refine  it,  without  intending  to  afflict 
it  to  the  dust.  But  let  us  see  to  it,  each  in 
his  own  case.  Let  us  inquire  of  ourselves, 
whether,  when  the  Lord  is  manifestly  dealing 
with  us,  in  the  way  of  warning  and  correc- 
tion, we  are,  in  our  several  stations,  labour- 
ing in  all  things  to  approve  ourselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God — by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by 
long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
love  unfeigned;  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power 
of  God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Whether  we  are 
declaring  to  the  people  all  the  counsel  of  God 
with  a  faithful  and  uncompromising  plainness  ; 
testifying  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  being  examples  of 
the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
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spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity;  and  in  all  things  doing 
the  work  of  Evangelists?* 

This,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  it  is,  to  give 
full  proof  of  our  ministry ;  a  proof  most  open 
and  palpable  to  the  common  apprehension  of 
mankind,  that  we  are  indeed,  what  we  profess 
to  be,  ministers  of  a  true  and  genuine  branch  of 
Christ's  holy  catholic  church,  apostolical  in  our 
doctrine  and  our  lives,  as  well  as  in  our  com- 
mission, and  set  apart  from  the  mass  of  mankind 
not  more  by  our  holy  calling,  than  by  the 
sanctity  of  our  daily  conversation,  and  our 
superior  activity  in  every  work  and  labour  of 
love. 

If  the  dangers  which  now  menace  us,  or  the 
troubles  which  may  soon  come  upon  us,  should 
have  the  effect  of  leading  us  to  a  serious  and 
searching  self-inquiry  in  these  particulars,  and  to 
a  diligent  seeking  for  larger  measures  of  God's 
grace,  the  church  will  gain,  in  intrinsic  energy 
and  efficiency,  more  than  it  will  lose  in  outward 
advantages  and  supports  :  but  it  will  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  lose  much,  even  in  that  direction  : 
it  will  retain  the  hold,  which  it  yet  has,  on  the 
respect  and  affections  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
will  win  over  to  its  cause  many,  who  are  now 
either  hostile  or  indifferent.  But  if  this  should 
not  be  the  case  ;  if  justice  should  not  be  done  to 

21  2  Cor.  vi.  4.    Acts  xx.  27.     1  Tim.  iv.  12.     2  Tim.  iv.  5. 
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our  increased  exertions,  to  our  more  exemplary 
faithfulness,  to  our  patient  perseverance  in  well 
doing;  if,  with  the  prophet,  it  be  our  lot, 
humanly  speaking,  to  labour  in  vain  and  spend 
our  strength  for  nought,  yet  we  shall  have  the 
prophet's  consolation  in  the  assurance,  that  our 
judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  our  work  with  our 
God:25 

25  Isaiah  xlix.  4. 
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"  THE  main  support  of  piety  and  morals  consists  in 
the  parochial  labours  of  the  clergy.  If  our  country  is  to 
be  preserved  from  utter  profligateness  and  ruin,  it  must 
be  by  our  means :  and,  take  notice,  we  cannot  lose  our 
influence,  but  in  a  great  measure  by  our  own  fault." 
Abp.  Seeker  s  Charges,  p.  239. 

"  It  is  our  conscientious  belief,  that  an  establishment 
is  an  indispensable  safeguard  against  a  desolating  flood 
of  irreligion ;  but  only  as  far  as  that  establishment  is 
virtuously  patronized.  In  other  words,  without  the 
demolition  of  our  existing  machinery,  but  through  its 
means,  and  provided  that  right  and  efficient  men  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  it,  we  hold  that  the  country  may  still  be 
saved.  And,  humanly  speaking,  its  Christian  instructors 
will  be  its  only  saviours.  These  reformers  of  our 
national  morality  will  be  the  only  reformers  that  will  do 
us  good.  This  is  the  great  specific  for  the  people's 
well-being;  and,  however  derided  by  the  liberalism  of 
our  age,  or  undervalued  in  the  estimation  of  merely 
secular  politics ;  still,  it  is  with  the  Christianity  of  our 
towns  and  parishes  that  the  country  is  to  stand  or  fall."— 
"  It  is  by  the  efficacy  of  moral  means,  working  a  moral 
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transformation,  and  by  that  alone,  that  our  deliverance 
will  be  effected ;  and  little  do  the  mere  advocates  of 
retrenchment,  and  colonization,  and  public  works,  and 
poor  laws,  and  other  merely  political  expedients  for  the 
melioration  of  the  people — little  do  they  know,  how 
utterly  powerless  all  these  enterprises  are,  while  the 
Christianity  of  the  land  is  unprovided  for,  and  its 
Christian  institutions  are  left  inoperative,  from  the  want 
of  zealous  and  energetic  labourers  to  fill  them."  Chal- 
mers on  Political  Economy,  p.  436 — 4-38. 
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IT  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  think  favourably  of  the 
religious  sincerity  of  those,  who  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
helium  internecinum  against  the  church,  can  unite  their 
forces,  not  only  with  those  of  the  Arian  and  Socinian, 
whose  principles  they  profess  to  hold  in  abhorrence,  but 
with  the  infidel  and  the  atheist,  who  hate  the  church 
more  than  they  hate  the  dissenters,  only  because  it  is  a 
more  faithful  and  consistent  witness  and  keeper  of  God's 
truth ;  and  who,  if  they  succeed  in  their  designs  against 
the  establishment,  will  very  soon  turn  their  hand  against 
their  allies. 
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ON  the  other  hand,  the  dissenters  have  absurdly  ex- 
aggerated their  own  numbers  and  labours.  The  author 
of  "  The  Case  of  the  Dissenters,"  a  pamphlet  full  of  the 
most  notorious  falsehoods,  has  hazarded  an  assertion 


that  the  dissenters  outnumber  the  members  of  the 
established  church.  In  the  county  of  Essex,  which 
has  long  been  the  stronghold  of  dissent  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  the  proportion  of  dissenters  to 
churchmen  is  not  greater  than  one  to  Jive,  including 
amongst  the  dissenters  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a 
majority  of  whom  do  not  consider  themselves  to  be 
absolutely  separated  from  the  church.  In  one  large 
town-parish,  the  clergyman  returned  the  number  of 
dissenters  at  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  But 
having  shortly  afterwards  occasion  to  go  from  house  to 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  signatures  to  a  pe- 
tition in  favour  of  the  established  church,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  greatly  over-rated  the  strength  of  dissent  in 
his  parish. 

I  believe  that  the  calculation,  made  by  a  writer  in  the 
Standard  newspaper  from  parliamentary  returns,  that 
the  whole  number  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  the  king- 
dom, including  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  is  not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  Protestant  population,  is  rather 
favourable,  than  otherwise,  to  the  dissenters.  Esti- 
mating the  proportion  not  according  to  numbers,  but 
according  to  property,  and  education,  and  contributions  to 
charitable  objects,  one-tenth  would  probably  be  a  large 
allowance  for  the  dissenting  interest.  Exclusive  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  dissenters  probably  do  not 
amount  to  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  population.  The 
number  of  congregations  belonging  to  "  the  three  deno- 
minations" in  1829,  was  stated  in  the  Congregational 
Magazine  to  be  2,435.  See  "  The  Case  of  the  Church 
of  England"  in  Eraser's  Magazine  for  February,  1834. 

In  the  county  of  Durham,  the  amount  of  money,  sub- 
scribed by  churchmen  to  institutions  for  the  good  of  the 
poor  of  all  religious  denominations,  is  to  that  contributed 
by  dissenters,  as  twenty-eight  to  one ;  the  number  of, 
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subscribers  being  as  fourteen  to  one.  In  Gloucester, 
where  the  church  is  far  less  richly  endowed,  the  pro- 
portions are  twenty-seven  to  one,  of  subscriptions,  and 
fifteen  to  one,  of  subscribers. 

Specimens  of  the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations,  to 
which  I  allude,  are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  an 
association  of  dissenters,  calling  itself  the  Society  for 
promoting  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  but  which  might 
with  greater  propriety  be  designated,  as  a  "  Society  for 
inventing  and  propagating  wilful  falsehoods,  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  church."  An  eminent  dis- 
senting minister,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  them  all 
for  learning  and  candour,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  who  was 
one  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  at  its  first  formation, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withdraw  his  name,  to  protest 
against  the  Society's  proceedings,  and  to  declare,  that  if 
the  Committee  did  not  in  future  exercise  greater  vigi- 
lance in  "  guarding  against  violations  of  equity  "  towards 
the  church,  he  would  leave  the  Society.  Other  instances 
are  given  in  a  publication,  which  I  recommend,  as  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  useful  information  Xand  sound 
reasoning,  set  forth  with  a  little  too  much  sharpness  of 
invective  against  the  dissenters,  entitled  "  Letters  to  a 
Dissenting  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Denomination, 
by  L.  S.  E.  London  and  Sheffield.  1834." 
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"  THE  Church,  it  cannot  be  denied,  professes  the 
life-giving  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  favours  every  great 
principle  rescued  from  Rome  by  the  Reformers,  and  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  people  a  language  of  devotion 
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unrivalled  in  majesty,  beauty,  propriety  and  compre- 
hension." A  dissenting  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
Dec.  1829.  And  yet  this  is  the  Church,  which  Mr.  Binney 
says  "  is  a  great  national  evil ;  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  truth  and  godliness  in  the  land,  and  destroys 
more  souls  than  it  saves !" 

In  Mr.  Jackson's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  late  Secretary  to  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  we  are  told  (p.  660)  that 
Mr.  Watson  "  was  no  theoretic  dissenter.  He  cherished 
no  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  his  country.  An  established  church,  recognizing 
the  grand  principles  of  evangelical  truth,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  legal  protection  to  all  who  prefer  a  different 
creed  and  mode  of  worship,  he  declared  to  be,  in  his 
view,  the  most  likely  means  of  promoting  true  religion 
and  morality,  and,  by  consequence,  the  national  welfare. 
He  was  far,  indeed,  from  thinking  that  the  Church  of 
England  had  done  all  that  she  ought  to  have  done  for 
the  instruction  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  people.  But 
her  formularies  embody  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity. 
Her  services  keep  the  subject  of  religion  continually 
before  the  public  mind.  Not  a  few  of  her  clergy  have 
been,  and  still  are,  among  the  most  useful  and  exemplary 
of  the  ministers  of  Christ ;  and  her  general  influence  is 
therefore  great  and  salutary."—"  It  was  not,  indeed, 
either  his  wish  or  his  hope,  that  the  church  should 
sanction  all  the  functionaries  and  machinery  of  Me- 
thodism ;  or  that  the  Methodists  should  abandon  any 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  discipline,  which  had  been 
of  such  great  utility  in  promoting  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion :  for  this,  he  thought,  would  be  beneficial  to  neither 
party,  and  would  require  from  both  such  a  sacrifice  of 
principle  as  they  ought  not  to  make.  But  he  was  de- 
sirous that  the  Methodists  should  always  stand  in  a 
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friendly  relation  to  the  Church,  aiming  not  at  party 
purposes,  but  simply  at  the  advancement  of  true  religion." 
I  would  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  an  admirable  re- 
view of  this  work  in  the  British  Critic  for  July,  1834-. 
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DR.  J.  PYE  SMITH,  after  having  declared  his  opinion 
that  the  voluntary  system  is  the  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  religion,  adds,  "  But  we  are  bound  to 
consider,  that  this  is  not  the  state  of  the  question,  in  our 
country  and  at  the  present  critical  time.  We  are  not 
building  a  new  edifice  upon  unoccupied  ground.  Ad- 
mitting the  abstract  argument  to  be  in  our  favour,  its 
practical  application  would  require  the  greatest  caution, 
and  holy  wisdom  such  'as  I  dare  not  look  for  in  man. 
The  religious  establishment  of  our  country  has  been  for 
ages  wrought  into  the  connexions  and  habits  of  the 
nation.  To  break  its  manifold  connexions  with  our  civil 
institutions,  in  any  [other]  way  than  by  the  gentle  ope- 
ration of  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  its  own  members, 
would  be  venturing  upon  a  dark,  and  perhaps  very 
perilous  course.  My  ardent  wish  and  prayer  is,  that  the 
establishment  may  be  improved,  delivered  from  evils 
and  defects  of  every  kind,  and  meliorated,  honoured,  and 
blessed,  to  the  highest  perfection  of  conformity  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  she  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  state- 
patronage  ;  nor  will  a  good  civil  government  wish  her  to 
be  so."  [True,  the  Church  will  not  then  be  dependent 
on  state-patronage ;  but  will  there  be  any  imaginable 
reason,  why  such  a  church,  as  Dr.  Smith  describes, 
should  not  be  patronized  by  the  State?  But  in  what 
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sense  is  the  Church  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  State  at  the  present  moment  ?  We  do  not  allow,  that 
our  continuing  to  hold  the  property,  bequeathed  to  us  by 
those  who,  to  use  Dr.  Smith's  words,  "  had  an  inde- 
pendent and  indefeasible  right  to  apply  it  as  they 
thought  proper,"  is  a  boon  for  which  we  have  to  thank 
the  State,  except  so  far  as  all  proprietors  are  indebted  to 
the  State  for  asserting  the  rights  of  property.  We,  do 
not  even  admit  that  church-rates,  equitably  levied,  and 
properly  expended,  are  any  gift  from  the  State,  but  a 
burthen  to  which  property  of  a  certain  kind  was  made 
liable  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  make  it  so.  With 
respect  to  holding  offices  of  every  kind  (not  being  eccle- 
siastical), now  that  the  disqualifying  laws  have  been 
repealed,  we  do  not  enjoy  state-patronage  any  more  than 
the  dissenters ;  in  some  respects  not  so  much ;  for  any 
dissenting  teacher  may  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  which  all  clergymen  are  by  express 
enactment  shut  out.]  "  When  that  time,"  continues 
Dr.  Smith,  "  arrives,  the  Episcopal  church  will  have  a 
power  immensely  greater  than  that  of  any  other  deno- 
mination of  Christians.  Her  venerable  edifices,  her 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  Englishmen  in  general,  her 
endowments  equitably  distributed  (for  I  trust  that  no 
spoliation  will  ever  be  suffered),  and  the  unfettered 
activity  of  her  ministers  upon  a  system  of  freedom  in 
worshipping  and  preaching  in  any  barn,  or  hovel,  or 
field,  will  be  likely,  under  the  blessing  of  heavenly  grace, 
to  produce  effects  of  the  most  glorious  kind,  in  the 
advancement  of  genuine  religion.  There  will  be  joy  in 
heaven :  '  God  shall  bless  us ;  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  fear  him.' "  Sermon  on  the  Necessity  of  Re- 
ligion to  the  Well-being  of  a  Nation.  1834.  It  is  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  transcribe  a  passage,  so  true 
and  just  in  itself,  and  so  honourable  to  the  Christian  charity 
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and  candour  of  its  author.  The  testimony  of  such  a  man, 
whether  for  or  against  us,  is  of  more  weight  than  the 
invectives  of  ten  Mr.  Binneys.  I  would  not,  however, 
be  understood,  as  assenting  to  Dr.  Smith's  notion  of  a 
system  of  unrestricted  preaching. 
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"  NEVER,  without  the  peculiar  facilities  and  resources 
of  a  church  establishment,  will  there  be  a  full  supply  of 
Christian  instruction  in  the  land.  A  practical  heathenism 
will  spread  itself  over  the  rural  provinces,  and  will 
deepen  and  accumulate  more  and  more  in  our  cities." 
Chalmers  on  Political  Economy,  p.  329.  This  truth 
has  been  irrefragably  demonstrated  by  the  same  eminent 
writer  in  his  work  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Endow- 
ments." 
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IN  the  diocese  of  London  there  are  608  benefices,  the 
gross  annual  income  of  which  amounts  to  267,137/.,  and 
the  net  income  to  254,97 1/.,  giving  an  average  of  3991. 
net  income.  The  number  of  curates  is  355,  who  receive, 
in  stipends,  35,138/.,  averaging  98/. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered,  in  discussions  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  church's  property 
which  is  employed  in  carrying  on  the  church's  work.  A 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  smaller  benefices  are 
held  by  clergymen  who  have  some  income  independent 
of  their  preferment ;  this  is  added  to  their  clerical 
income,  and  the  whole  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.  If  the  inducement  of  a  certain  legal  mainte- 
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nance  were  withdrawn,  a  very  large  amount  of  property, 
which  is  now  employed  in  supporting  the  respectability, 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
would  be  diverted  into  other  channels,  and  lost  to  the 
cause  of  religion. 

The  following  view  of  the  comparative  value  of  bene- 
fices will  give  some  notion  of  the  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  securing  a  resident  incumbent  in  every 
parish. 

The  number  of  benefices 

Under     £50  per  annum,  net  value,  is  .     294 

Between      50  and  £100 1621 

100  and     150 1591 

150  and    200 1355 

200  and    300 1964 

300  and    400 1317 

400  and     500 1830 

500  and    600 504 

600  and     700 337 

700  and     800 217 

800  and    900 129 

900  and  1000 91 

1000  and  1500 137 

1500  and  2000 31 

2000  and  upwards       ...         18 
So  that  there  are  6825  benefices  under  300/.  per  annum, 
net  value;  and  only  186  above  1000/.  per  annum. 
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"  WHATEVER  the  coming  changes  in  the  state  of  our 
society  may  be,  there  is  none  that  would  more  fatally 
speed  the  disorganization  and  downfal  of  this  great 
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kingdom,  than  if  a  hand  of  violence  were  put  forth  on 
the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Even  with  the  present  distribution  of  her  wealth,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  income  of  her  higher,  as  well  as 
humbler  clergy,  has  been  vastly  overrated ;  and  nothing, 
we  believe,  would  contribute  more  to  soften  the  preju- 
dices of  the  nation  against  this  venerable  hierarchy,  than 
a  full  exposure  of  her  temporalities,  grounded  in  the 
strictest  and  most  minute  inquiry.  And  certain  it  is, 
that,  with  the  best  possible  distribution  of  this  wealth, 
it  will  be  found  hardly  commensurate  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  wants  of  the  now  greatly  increased  population. 
If  all  pluralities  were  abolished,  and  the  enormous  over- 
grown towns  and  cities  of  the  land  were  adequately 
provided  with  churches,  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
whole  of  the  existing  revenues  would  hardly  suffice  for  a 
requisite  number  even  of  merely  working  ecclesiastics. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  policy  more  ruinous,  than  that 
which  would  impair  the  maintenance  of  a  church,  that 
has  long  been  illustrious  for  its  learning,  and  that  now 
promises  to  be  the  dispenser  of  greater  blessings  to  the 
people,  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history,  by  the 
undoubted  increase  of  its  public  virtue  and  piety." 
Dr.  Chalmers  on  Political  Economy,  p.  330. 
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I  AM  aware  of  the  defence  which  Wharton  set  up  for 
pluralities ;  but  his  arguments  are  such  as  few  persons, 
I  think,  would  advance  in  the  present  day.  They  are 
shortly,  but  sufficiently  refuted  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  published  six  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Wharton's  book.  He  says,  that  in  the 
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first  constitution  of  parochial  churches,  every  incumbent 
was  bound  to  a  strict  residence ;  and  many  canons  were 
then  expressly  made,  that  no  person  should  have  more 
than  one  church ;    a  rule  which  obtained  in   all  other 
churches,  and  the  neglect  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  crept 
into   the    western    churches,    was   complained   of,    and 
endeavours  were  used  to  redress  it.     But  the  argument, 
he  observes,  in  point  of  conscience,  seems  the  strongest 
against  non-residence :  because  persons  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  the  care   of  souls  within   such  limits;    and 
although  the  bounds  be  fixed  by  human  authority,  yet 
since   he    hath   undertaken   such   a   charge   personally, 
knowing  those  bounds,  it  lies  upon  his  conscience  to 
discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  which  cannot 
be  done  without  constant  residence,  as  the  magistrates 
are  bound  by  conscience  to  do  their  duty,  although  their 
bounds  are  settled  by  human  laws ;  and  if  it  be  left  to  a 
man's  conscience,  whether  a  man  answers  his  obligation 
more  by  personal  attendance,  or  by  a  curate ;  whether 
the  honour  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  souls  be  more 
promoted,  and  the  peace  of  his  own  mind  secured  by  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  judge  on  which  side 
it  must  go.     The  only  considerable  thing,  he  continues, 
on  the  other  side,  is,  That  the  bishops  are  to  take  care 
that  the  places  be  duly  supplied ;  but  whether  it  be  done 
by  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  is  not  material.      But  this 
will  not  hold.     For  the  care  of  souls  is  committed  per- 
sonally to  the  incumbent,  and  a  regard  ought  to  be  had 
to  his  qualifications,  both  by  the  patron  who  presents, 
and  the  bishop,    who  admits  and  institutes.      Hooker 
defends  pluralities  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
reward  men  of  superior  abilities  and  learning :  "  But,  as 
it  fareth  in  such  cases,  the  gap,  which  for  just  conside- 
rations we   open   unto  some,   letteth   in  others  through 
corrupt  practices,  to  whom  such  favours  were  neither 
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meant,  nor  should  be  communicated."  "  The  reason," 
he  says,  "  wherefore  pluralities  are  allowed  unto  men  of 
note,  is  a  very  sovereign  and  special  care,  that  as  fathers 
in  the  ancient  world  did  declare  the  pre-eminence  of 
priority  in  birth  by  doubling  the  portion  of  their  first-born, 
so  the  church,  by  a  course  not  unlike  in  assigning  men's 
rewards,  might  testify  an  estimation  had  proportionably 
of  their  virtues,  according  to  the  ancient  rule  apostolic, 
'  They  which  excel  in  labour,  ought  to  excel  in  honour.' ' 
Hooker  has  not  considered  a  question,  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  controversy,  whether  the  endowments  of 
particular  churches  were  given  for  the  good  of  the 
incumbent,  or  of  the  parishioners ;  or,  rather,  whether 
they  were  not  given  for  the  good  of  the  incumbent,  as 
connected  with  that  of  the  parishioners.  "  In  case  of 
incompetency  of  maintenance,  and  of  a  good  provision 
for  curates,  and  of  public  service,  the  severity  of  the 
ancient  canons,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  "  is  with  good 
reason  abated."  But  all  these  conditions  must  coexist, 
to  justify  that  abatement. 

The  commissioners,  who  drew  up  the  Reformatio  Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum,  proposed  to  abolish  pluralities  altoge- 
ther. Amongst  these  commissioners  were  Cranmer,  Peter 
Martyr  and  Rowland  Taylor.  Strype  informs  us,  that 
when  the  House  of  Commons  petitioned  the  Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal  in  1584,  against  pluralities,  (amongst 
other  grievances,)  the  archbishop l  said,  "  that  for  himself, 
he  never  granted  any  dispensation  perpetual,  but  to  one 
man,  that  was  then  aged  eighty  years.  And  withal  he  pro- 
fessed, that  he  would  never  again  allow  of  plurality  for 
life — and  further  alleged,  that  himself,  in  the  name  of  their 

1  In  D' Ewe's  Journal  these  words  are  attributed  to  Archbishop 
Sandys ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  a  comparison  of  his  account  with  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift's  minute  of  his  own  answer  to  the  petition  given  in 
Strype,  that  it  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  spoke. 
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lordships,  his  brethren,  did  very  well  allow  of  that  proviso 
of  theirs,  that  where  any  temporary  dispensations  were 
granted,  provision  should  be  made  of  very  able,  godly, 
and  sufficient  curates."  He  added,  that  "  pluralities 
could  not  be  done  away,  without  discouraging  the  best 
sort  of  ministers,  and  taking  away  the  reward  of  learn- 
ing." "  For  pluralities,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  in  case  the 
number  of  able  ministers  were  sufficient,  and  the  value 
of  benefices  were  sufficient,  then  pluralities  were  in  no 
sort  tolerable." 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  on  pluralities, 
are  to  be  referred  only  to  those  of  benefices  with  cure  of 
souls :  "  nee  enim  pluralitas  officiorum  in  se  est  in- 
distincte  damnanda,  sed  talium,  quae  commode  ab  uno 
eodemque  administrari  nequeunt,  et  quorum  alterum  per 
alterum  impeditur."  Boehmer.  Jus  Eccles.  Protestan- 
tium,  T.  II.  p.  445. 
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"ALL  the  parliaments  since  27  and  31  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  gave  away  impropriations  from  the  church,  seem  to 
me  to  stand  in  a  sort  obnoxious,  and  obliged  to  God  in 
conscience  to  do  somewhat  for  the  church,  to  reduce  the 
patrimony  thereof  to  a  competency.  For  since  they 
have  debarred  Christ's  wife  of  a  great  part  of  her  dowry, 
it  were  reason  they  made  her  a  competent  jointure." — 
"  That  impropriation  should  be  somewhat  more  deeply 
charged  than  other  revenues  of  like  value,  methinks, 
cannot  well  be  denied,  both  in  regard  of  the  ancient 
claim  of  the  church,  and  the  intention  of  the  first  giver." 
Lord  Bacon  on  the  -Pacification  of  the  Church. 
Vol.  III.  p.  161. 
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'  THE  remedies  for  pluralities  and  non-residence," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "  in  rerum  naturat  are  but  three  ; 
union,  permutation,  and  supply.  Union  of  such  bene- 
fices as  have  the  living  too  small,  and  the  parish  not  too 
great,  and  are  adjacent;  Permutations,  to  make  bene- 
fices more  compatible,  though  men  be  overruled  to  some 
loss  in  changing  a  better  for  a  nearer ;  Supply,  by 
stipendiary  preachers,  to  be  rewarded  with  some  liberal 
stipends,  to  supply,  as  they  may,  such  places  as  are 
unfurnished  with  sufficient  pastors."  Of  the  Pacifica- 
tion of  the  Church,  p.  260.  This  third  remedy  has  been 
applied  within  the  last  century ;  and  has  been  rendered 
more  efficacious  by  the  provisions  of  the  Curates'  Act, 
(57  G,  III.  c.  99.)  If  the  bishops  had  a  still  more 
extensive  power  of  assigning  liberal  stipends  to  the 
curates  of  non-resident  pluralists,  and  of  enforcing  the 
erection  of  glebe  houses,  the  greatest  part  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  pluralities  would  be  cured. 
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"  ANOTHER  very  useful  institution  was  that  of  Rural 
Deans,  which  took  place  here  before  the  Conquest,  was 
kept  up  till  the  great  Rebellion,  was  restored  afterwards 
in  several  dioceses, — and  is  preserved  to  this  day  in 
some  parts  of  the  nation.  These  deans,  being  chosen 
out  of  the  resident  parochial  clergy,  could  inspect,  with 
small  trouble,  the  churches  and  parishes  within  their 
several  narrow  districts ;  and  being  bound  to  report 
what  they  found  amiss,  could  do  it  with  little  or  no 
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offence.  In  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  reign,  the  Convocation  made 
some  progress  towards  the  re-establishment  and  better 
regulation  of  this  office."  Seekers  Charges,  p.  186. 
The  office  of  Rural  Dean  was  revived  in  the  diocese  of 
London  by  Bishop  Henchman.  His  instructions  to 
tjiose  officers  are  printed  in  Bishop  Gibson's  Codex, 
p.  1550.  They  direct  the  Rural  Dean  to  inquire  and 
inform  of  irregular  clergymen^  and  of  the  deaths  of 
clergymen;  to  inspect  churches  and  parsonage-houses, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  bishop;  to  call  the  clergy 
together,  and  to  disperse  the  bishop's  orders,  and  to 
examine  candidates  for  Confirmation.  An  account  of 
the  history  and  nature  of  the  office  of  Rural  Dean  may 
be  found  in  p.  971  of  the  same  work,  and  in  a  Tract  of 
Dr.  Priaulx's,  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Dansey  in 
1832.  Bohn. 
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AN  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Sancroft,  Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson,Tenison,  and  Wake,  may  be  seen  in  the  Preface 
to  Mr.  Wodehouse's  reprint  of  Dean  Prideaux  on  the 
"  Revision  of  the  Liturgy."  Although  I  am  not  disposed 
to  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Wodehouse,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
bearing  testimony  to  the  candid  and  Christian  spirit  which 
breathes  throughout  his  Preface.  Archbishop  Seeker 
expressed  himself  as  follows,  in  his  Oratio  Synodalis, 
which  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  delivering  to  the 
Convocation  in  1761.  "  Et  haec  eadem  velim  sibi  in 
memoriam  revocent,  qui  Liturgiam  item  recenseri  refor- 
marique  flagitant.  Ornatior  quidem,  accuratior,  plenior, 
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brevior,  et  potest  ea  fieri,  et  dehet :  sed  modesta  trac- 
tatione,  sed  tranquillis  hominum  animis ;  non  temerariis, 
qualia  vidimus  et  videmus,  ausis ;  non  inter  media 
dissidia,  mutuasque  suspiciones."  Some  of  the  faults 
imputed  to  our  public  service,  are,  as  Dr.  Balguy  says, 
"  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  admit  of  no  alteration.  In 
these  instances  we  must  renounce  our  faith,  before  we 
can  consent  to  reform  our  worship ;  to  reform  it,  I  mean, 
in  the  only  way  which  can  stop  the  complaints  of  its 
adversaries."  Discourses,  Vol.  I.  p.  103.  With  respect 
to  the  discipline  of  our  church,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
changes  is,  the  abolition  of  all  peculiar  jurisdictions.  In 
delivering  my  Charge,  I  mentioned  a  parish  in  my  diocese, 
which  is  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction,  as  an  example  of 
the  evils  which  flow  from  such  exemptions.  I  think  it 
right  to  observe,  that  my  remark  had  no  reference  to  the 
clergyman  of  that  parish,  but  to  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
all  improvement  by  the  patron. 
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MR.  KNOX  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Jebb, 
(Corresp.  Vol.  II.  p.  281),  "  Man  is  so  much  an  animal, 
as  to  ensure  that  he  will,  in  general,  think  of  nothing 
which  does  not,  as  it  were,  oblige  him  to  think  about  it. 
Religion  does  not  then,  in  its  own  nature,  oblige  us,  as 
hunger  or  thirst  obliges  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  made 
attractive,  as  the  higher  degrees  of  civilization  are  made 
attractive,  by  adequate  exhibition,  striking  on  the  sen- 
sitive faculty.  What  a  wonderful  engine,  in  this  depart- 
ment, is  the  thing  called  fashion  !  But  the  machinery 
is  vast :  public  buildings,  equipages,  substantial  comforts, 
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well-dressed  persons,  all  have  their  share  in  raising  the 
tone  of  civil  character.  Can  RELIGION  advance,  then, 
without  being  similarly,  I  should  say  analogously, 
brought  into  view?"  He  then  quotes  a  passage  from 
Fleury's  Moeurs  des  Chretiens:  "  Les  saints  eveques 
des  premiers  siecles,  etoient  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains, 
souvent  grands  philosophes,  et  toujours  bien  instruits 
de  toute  sorte  de  bienseance.  Us  s^avoient  que  1'ordre, 
la  grandeur,  et  la  nettete  des  objets  exterieurs,  excitent 
naturellement  des  pensees  nobles,  pures,  et  bien  reglees ; 
et  que  les  affections  suivent  les  pensees :  mais  qu'il  est 
difficile  que  Fame  s'applique  aux  bonnes  choses,  tandis 
que  le  corps  souffre,  et  que  1'imagination  est  blessee. 
Us  croyoient  la  piete  assez  importante,  pour  1'aider  en 
toutes  manieres." 

"  That  public  respect  which  an  establishment  com- 
mands for  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  confers  upon 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  illustrious  advantages  for  the 
effective  discharge  of  their  office.  It  is  true,  that  if  the 
world  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  excellency  of  their 
message  would  give  to  faithful  ministers  all  the  respecta- 
bility which  they  need.  But  then,  were  the  world  what 
it  ought  to  be,  their  message  would  be  superfluous  ;  and 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  sober  man,  that  in  the  absence 
of  miraculous  interposition  commanding  reverence,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  people,  among  whom  we  labour, 
be  predisposed  in  some  other  way  to  respect  our  official 
character."  Church  Establishments  Defended)  by  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Brown.  Glasgow,  1833. 


THE    END. 
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